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The  Opening  of  the  Door  to  a World  of  Happ  iness 


By  Rose  Klain  Netter 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem  to  most  of  us  who  continue 
along  life’s  highway  in  a happy,  methodical  routine  of 
uninterrupted  health  and  pleasure — easily  obtaining  all 
that  we  strive  for — we  never  have  the  great  appreciation  of 
realizing  just  how  much  we  are  deriving  out  of  our  existence 
in  this  life.  Let  us  be  deprived  of  our  comforts  or  pleasures, 
and  we  have  the  inclination  at  once  to  believe  we  are  sadly 
unfortunate ; perhaps  feel  we  are  receiving  more  of  the  re- 
verses than  we  deserve.  We  are  in  another  world,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  ours. 

But,  to  come  “back  of  beyond”  can  only  be  established  by 
a return  to  the  enjoyment  of  former  indulgences.  So,  too, 
in  Braille  there  is  in  the  background  the  opening  of  a door- 
way through  which  gleams  the  light  into  another  world,  as 
if  up  a broad  stairway  there  are  myriads  of  lights  and  a stream 
of  people  from  another  sphere;  some  seem  happy,  yet  none  so 
happy  but  what  some  added  happiness  may  still  find  welcome 
on  their  pathway  of  life. 

Let  us  take  up  the  study  of  Braille — just  a slight  innova- 
tion into  our  existence — and  we  are  gradually  convinced  of 
the  value  of  a reality  of  purpose.  If  but  a few  hours  are 
devoted  at  this  shrine,  the  results  all  total  in  sums  of  hours 
well  spent.  The  writer  had  been  most  busily  engaged  with 
rather  a tedious  work  in  Braille,  and  while  the  study  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  interesting  pastime,  this  particular  theme, 
because  of  certain  requirements  necessary  in  its  perfection,  at 
times  appeared  as  an  unsurmountable  mountain,  full  of  diffi- 
culties and  often  puzzling,  but  not  discouraging.  Finally, 
this  work  began  to  shape  itself  towards  completion.  A strange 
but  morbid  feeling  over- 
came the  Braillist,  which 
experience,  by  the  way, 
unfailingly  accompanies 
the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  each  and  every  piece  of 
work — a feeling  as  if 
about  to  part  with  some 
dear,  good  old  friend. 

No  matter  how  much 
the  work  presented  a prob- 
lem, the  greater  the 
problem  the  greater  was 
the  satisfaction  in  the 
solving.  The  work  had 
to  be  put  aside  because  of 
the  need  of  reference. 

When  the  work  was  again 
resumed,  it  was  with  a 
spirit  of  the  greatest  wel- 
come that  the  return  was 
made.  Although  now 
there  remained  but  a few 
pages  to  be  added,  the 
writer  turned  to  this 
seemingly  long,  tedious, 


hard  mountain  to  climb,  as  it  were,  most  willingly  and  ex- 
tremely happy  of  the  task;  and  reluctant  that  there  was  no 
further  continuation  of  just  another  few  pages  more  to  be 
done. 

NO  one  can  gainsay  but  what  this  work  becomes  part  of 
our  existence.  Most  work  pursued  through  choice  is 
naturally  pleasant,  and  so,  too,  with  Braille.  No  matter  how 
tedious  it  may  seem  and  no  matter  how  perplexing,  Braille  is 
sure  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  For  in  truth  very  little  is 
gained  unless  from  real  work,  work  that  develops  from  our 
best  efforts. 

Sorrowfully  do  I put  aside  my  pen  with  the  regret  of  not 
possessing  the  ability  to  express  to  the  world  my  appreciation 
of  the  amount  of  good  the  human  soul  can  reap.  We  can 
grasp  wonderful  benefits  to  our  minds,  nerves,  and  general 
well  being;  we  can  tear  down  the  lonesomeness  of  yesterday 
for  the  dreams  of  tomorrow;  we  can  furnish  the  material  for 
our  brothers  to  build  with.  For,  as  a child  builds  with  blocks, 
so  do  we  build  with  Braille  dots.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
each  dot  form  the  shape  of  a letter  or  character,  each  letter 
as  it  is  added  form  a word,  and  each  word  added  gradually 
form  the  story  which  means  so  much  to  our  handicapped 
fellow  creatures. 

There  is  some  magic  at  work  in  the  process  of  Braille. 
Just  wherein  this  witchery  lies  is  difficult  to  explain.  We 
finally  come  to  a conviction,  and  know  that  a few  hours  ap- 
plication on  this  delightful  path  to  a work  becomes  part  of 
our  existence.  We  find  ourselves  sharing  the  points  of  view 
of  the  author  whose  ma- 
terial we  transcribe.  Un- 
consciously breathing  his 
very  atmosphere,  behold- 
ing all  that  he  pictures, 
traveling  along  all  the 
roads,  experiencing  every 
detail  of  the  journey,  feel- 
ing every  little  stone  or 
pebble  that  we  may  jolt 
over  in  the  roadway;  and, 
too,  enjoying  all  the 
beauties.  Then,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end,  we  can 
not  do  so  without  reflect- 
ing that  parting  is  a 
sweet  sorrow. 

When  we  have  as  com- 
panion our  good  com- 
forter Braille,  we  are 
never  alone,  not  even  alone 
with  our  memories.  Yes, 
in  this  service  we  not  alone 
help  the  handicapped,  but 
help  ourselves? 


Braille  transcribers  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Chapter  demonstrating 
the  use  of  the  Braille  writer  and  slate;  finished  product  wrapped 
for  binder. 
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